
























Walther Benser 

This contrasty scene has large areas of 
shadow. An uncompensated meter reading 
from camera position with a selenium cell 
meter with its 50°-plus measuring angle 
would have favored the shadows, causing 
highlights to wash out —fatally, in the case 
of color. But the 27° angle of the built-in 
meter of the Leicaflex (equal to that of the 
90mm lens) enabled Benser to measure 
from camera position only the important 
highlight areas. Result: beautifully ren¬ 
dered highlights and dramatic shadow 
areas, without the need for time-consum¬ 
ing interpretation of the reading. Leica¬ 
flex, 50mm Summicron-R lens, Agfachrome 
50 ASA film, f/11 at 1/ 125th. 
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David T. Marvel 

Proper timing has made an abstraction and 
a summer-symbol of what otherwise might 
have been just another picture of a girl on 
a beach. Brilliant sunlight permitted Mar¬ 
vel, an accomplished amateur photogra¬ 
pher, to shoot at 1/1000th second at f/11. 
An M3 with 90mm lens allowed him to stay 
far enough from the subject to avoid get¬ 
ting soaked himself. 
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Showplace RONALD reis — amateur 


Most amateurs are deeply interested in the work of 
professional photographers. But too many are inter¬ 
ested in professional techniques rather than pro¬ 
fessional content. Ronald Reis is the all-too-rare 
amateur who sees like a professional. Looking at his 
pictures, one sees that Mr. Reis is a man who makes 
sure that his mind is turning over before he puts his 
camera into gear. His printing ability is on a pro¬ 
fessional level, too. But he uses it, properly, as a 
means to an end and not an end in itself. 

Ronald Reis is a young businessman, a necktie 
manufacturer, who has been taking pictures seri¬ 
ously for a little more than three years. His photo¬ 


graphic concern is with people and his business 
travels have produced pictures of them in many 
European countries as well as his home state. 

A couple of years ago. after Reis had made and 
mounted more than 100 11 x 14 prints of his favorite 
pictures, he visited an exhibit in New York City of 
the work of a number of leading professional pho¬ 
tographers. Impressed and challenged by the print 
quality of the photographs, he realized that his own 
darkroom techniques did not measure up to that ol 
the professionals. 

And so he went home and did what few photog- 
iaphers would do to large prints in which they had 
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invested many hours of work and care. He tore them 
all up and went on to reprint each one, striving for 
the deep, rich blacks and long tonal scale he had seen 
in the prints at the professional show. How well Reis 
succeeded in this self-re-education is visible in his 
current prints. 

A sensitive mind in command of a fine camera 
and technique is bound to produce worthwhile pic¬ 
tures consistently. And consistent excellence of both 
form and content (the only real test of photographic 
talent) is what distinguishes Reis’ work from most 
amateur efforts. 

“I never shoot an entire roll just to get a single 
picture,” Reis says. “I rarely exceed five or six shots 
and most of my pictures are chosen from a sequence 
of two or three. Most of the things I do involve 
people’s expressions or actions, and these things 


usually change quite rapidly. 

“All my work is black-and-white. I usually carry 
two cameras with me. One has a 35mm lens, the 
other a 90mm, if I’m going to work with a crowd. 
Otherwise, one has a 50mm and the other a 135mm.” 

It is worth noting that Reis’ approach to equip¬ 
ment is similar to Henri Cartier-Bresson’s in that 
each keeps it as simple as possible, preferring to 
concentrate on subject matter. 

Although he has been active as a photographer 
for only a few years, Reis’ talent has already been 
recognized. Groups of his pictures have appeared in 
U.S. Camera and U.S. Camera Annual and have been 
exhibited at the Parents Magazine Gallery in New 
York City. He will have a one-man show of his photo¬ 
graphs at the New Britain (Conn.) Museum of 
American Art late this year. 
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photograph your coin collection / Emestw. Reynolds. jr.Mo. 


pictures bring out vital details 


If you collect coins, combining this interest with 
photography will enhance your enjoyment of both 
hobbies. For instance — one way to determine coin 
rarity (and, therefore, value) is by careful study of 
the die types used to strike the coin. This calls for 
the scrutiny of the coin for die breaks or flaws, die 
clashes, or changes in the die, such as the arrange¬ 
ment and size of the numerals in the date, overdates 
or major changes in the die type. 

Photographs serve the collector by bringing out 
details not readily seen with the naked eye. They are 
better than notes and can be shown at coin meetings 
or mailed to professional numismatists to establish 
authenticity and condition. A photographic file of 
coins in a collection can be kept at home to study 
and show friends, while some of the more valuable 
originals are locked in a safe deposit box. Or, coins 
that are too rare to be collected easily may be bor¬ 
rowed from other collectors and photographed to add 
to a photographic collection. 

lighting technique 

Generally, any difficulty you may have in photo¬ 
graphing coins will be caused by their shininess. 
Surface wear and tarnish reduce the problem, but 
since worn and tarnished coins are less desirable to 
collectors, use of such coins for photographs is a poor 
solution to the problem. The application of materials 
such as milk or artist’s clay to the coin surface to 
reduce glare is frowned upon by collectors. And it is 
certainly not advised in the case of borrowed coins. 

The conventional technique for photographing 
coins calls for flat lighting such as daylight. And, 
for the half-dollar and dollar-sized silver coins, which 
are not in proof condition, flat lighting is highly 
effective. But for the smaller coins, such as the half¬ 
dime, three-cent silver, dime and quarter, flat light¬ 
ing or tangential lighting is a poor compromise. Used 
with these small, shiny coins, flat lighting obscures 
surface detail, and tangential lighting, while aug¬ 
menting some of the raised letters, obscures the rest 
in shadow. And multiple lights, though they pro¬ 
vide shadow detail, frequently produce reflected “hot 
spots.” 

About one year ago I sought advice from Louis 
P. Martonyi, of the University of Michigan Photo¬ 


graphic Service, regarding the best lighting tech¬ 
nique. At that time Mr. Martonyi had completed 
photographing the ancient Roman gold coins exca¬ 
vated at Karanis, Egypt. The Martonyi technique 
shown here is best described as coaxial lighting, since 
the light is arranged so that it appears to come from 
the lens and diverge toward the coin. A small spot 
light (a Leitz Microscope lamp, for instance) is 
focused on a sheet of plate glass tilted about 70° with 
respect to the coin. With the camera and lens well 
above the glass, the picture is taken through the 
glass and beam of light. It is necessary to eliminate 
the central hot spot by tilting the glass until the light 
source itself disappears from the viewfinder. I have 
found this technique most adaptable to photograph¬ 
ing coins having high relief and low reflectance, the 
U. S. copper cents, half-cents and two-cent pieces, 
for example. 

For small silver and gold coins with low relief and 
large reflective surfaces, I devised another tech¬ 
nique which provides a sharp black shadow surround¬ 
ing every raised or indented feature of the coin. The 
technique accentuates the surface features without 
hiding detail in broad shadows. The method which is 
illustrated is to direct a beam of light at the top 
rim of an inverted polyethylene funnel. The stem of 
the funnel has been cut away, leaving a hole the 
size of a nickel, through which to take the picture 
of the coin beneath. The light is adjusted about the 
rim of the funnel until the coin “comes alive.” This 
peculiar sensation is produced when shadow sur¬ 
rounds all raised features, making the figure and 
legend appear to stand out in three dimensions. 

Leica technique 

The Leica fitted with the Visoflex and suitable ex¬ 
tension tubes or Bellows and a medium-long focal 
length lens provides the ideal combination for this 
work. The 35mm format is right, and the small cam¬ 
era is easy to work with when photographing small 
objects. 

A 1:15 reproduction ratio was chosen to permit 
photographing coins from quarter size < 24 to 28mm) 
on down. To allow for the tilted glass or funnel, I find 
that a working distance of about nine inches between 
lens and coin is useful. This working distance and 
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reproduction ratio can be obtained by using the 
90mm Elmar lens element in the Visoflex II and the 
Universal Focusing Mount (Cat. 16,464) plus Ex¬ 
tension Tubes 16,471 and 16,468. Obviously other 
lens-and-extension combinations can also be used. 

(.Jit t a few other suitable combinations are: the 
lens head of the 90mm Elmar or Elmarit with the 
Visoflex II or III and Bellows II with Adapter Ring 
16,558; the 125mm Hektor on the Visoflex II or III 
with Adapter 16,1(66 and Extension Tube 16,469; the 
lens head of the 185mm Hektor or Elmar with Tube 
16,1(72 on the Visoflex II or III and Bellows II; the 
lens head of the 135mm Elmarit or 200mm Tehjt on 
the Visoflex II or III and Bellows II with Adapter 
16 598. The 125 mm- 200 mm lenses will, of course, 
provide a longer working distance than the 90mm 
lenses . . • Ed.) 

Lenses with focal lengths shorter than 90mm are 
usable with modification of the tilted glass position, 
b L ,t longer lenses such as the 135mm Elmar using the 
Visoflex II and the focusing Bellows II are generally 
preferable. This combination allows for 13 inches 
working distance for a 1:1.5 reproduction ratio. 


Exposure is determined by placing an incident light 
meter in place of the coin and taking a reading. 
Because of the high reflectance of silver, exposures 
will tend to be much shorter than expected. I find 
that the best procedure is to calibrate the meter by 
taking six bracketed exposures using ASA numbers 
both above and below the manufacturer’s rating of 
the film being used. The film can then be developed 
and the frames labeled with the appropriate ASA 
numbers. The correct exposure can then be deter¬ 
mined by picking the frame and ASA number having 
the desired density during each subsequent shooting. 

background 

The background should be suppressed by using black 
Carrera glass (available from glass dealers) or by 
placing the coin on a small pedestal so that the back¬ 
ground goes out of focus. When color film is used, 
suitable contrasting colored plain material, such as 
green velvet for gold coins, blue for silver, may be 
used. Textured materials and strong patterns should 
be avoided. 















try negative thinking j Harvey Weber 


L. 


reversal effects are startling 


Photography today is entering areas that were once 
regarded solely as artists’ territory. It is the brain 
working through the eye that “creates” in photog¬ 
raphy. The camera itself, used as an extension of the 
mind, is merely the tool that makes possible the ful¬ 
fillment of the original idea. Film is merely a further 
extension of the physical aspect of the camera. So, 
armed with a versatile camera system and a knowl¬ 
edge of the potential of a given film, you are ready 
to go far beyond the banalities of everyday picture 
taking. 

With the right film and techniques, you can readily 
turn night into day and day into night. The more light 
on the subject, the darker will be your results. Does 
this seem at odds with the facts? Not if you are using 
reversal film to get a positive transparency for a 
“negative.” 

This “negative” is really a literal reversal of the 
original exposure — a positive transparency. When 
used as the negative, it produces a print with reversed 


tonal qualities. The process, in fact, is the same that 
results in the creation of home movie film where foot¬ 
age is returned in form of a positive transparency, 
immediately ready for screening. 

films tor reversal 

Strangely enough, you do not have to use direct-pos¬ 
itive film to get these results. Direct Positive film, 
ordinarily used for making high quality black-and- 
white slides, can be used, but regular Panatomie-X 
will give equal quality when reversed. Both are line¬ 
grained panchromatic films of equal speed for rever¬ 
sal use, despite the listed exposure indexes of the 
manufacturer. The great advantage of Panatomic-X 
is that you can use it either to make normal black- 
and-white negatives or reverse it for positive trans¬ 
parencies. There’s no need to carry around two types 
of film. Naturally, you must expose the roll lor one 
process or the other, because the entire roll must be 
developed one way or the other. 



NKW LOOK for a much-pictured Brooklyn Bridge was supplied by using 21mm lens and reversal processing to emphasize pattern. 












abstraction is a reverse print of efrtrshells on Spanish Bayonet plant. New dear’s custom in S. America supposedly blinds hut 


Direct Positive Film is available from your dealer 
in 100 foot rolls in 35mm. Panatomic-X can be bought 
in 20 and 36-exposure cartridges as well as 27'^. 50 
or 100-foot rolls. 

Both Direct Positive and Panatomic-X must be 
exposed at ASA 80 daylight or 64 Tungsten for the 
reversal process. And the exposure is critical. Take 
careful meter readings to insure an exact exposure 
so that when the film is chemically reversed, over¬ 
exposure will not wash out the image or underexpo¬ 
sure make it too dark. 

reversing the image 

Film is processed with an Eastman Kodak Direct 
Positive Film Developing Outfit that many photo 
dealers stock or can order for you. This kit contains 
chemicals for a 32-ounce solution of first developer, 
a bleaching solution, a film clearing bath and a 16- 
ounce solution of redeveloper. There are five packets 
of redevelopers, allowing the entire kit to process 


eight rolls of 36-exposure film. A rough schedule of 
processing at 68° is: 8-12 minutes in the first de¬ 
veloper, two-minute water rinse, and clear the film 
for two minutes. This finishes the special handling 
of the film. 

The redevelopment and further processing are sim¬ 
ilar to normal techniques. Redevelop for eight min¬ 
utes, rinse in water, and then put the film into a reg¬ 
ular fixing bath followed by a normal wash period. 
The entire procedure can be handled very satisfac¬ 
torily in about one hour. The first developer, bleach 
and clearing bath can be mixed separately in advance 
as stock solutions and will keep very well in storage. 
The redeveloper must be made up in 16-ounce quan¬ 
tity within two hours of intended use. Since every¬ 
thing has to be done in darkness, the processing is 
most easily handled with two or three roll-film tanks. 
But it is quite possible to do the work with one tank. 

The most critical timing is in the first developer 
which controls the final quality. Panatomic-X film 
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garishness of gambling- strip at Las Vegas is pointed up by reversed night shot. The many electric bulbs help to create the effect. 


requires a slightly shorter first development than 
does Direct Positive. Explicit details are in the in¬ 
struction sheet included in each processing kit, of 
course. 

As is the case with any film used in an unusual 
way, experimentation is a must. Adjustments in speed 
ratings may be necessary because of camera and lens 
variations, individual differences in meter readings 
and developing techniques, and what you, personally, 
consider to be a normal negative. The final trans¬ 
parency should closely resemble the original scene 
except that it will be in black and white. Blacks should 
be dense and the transparency should not be com¬ 
pletely clear in the highlights. 

choose proper subjects 

Be careful to choose a subject that will show up to 
advantage in reversal. Reversing the tones of just any 
photograph will not guarantee success. For instance, 
clear blue skies generally give better results than one 
with clouds in them. Subject matter should be dra¬ 
matic and uncluttered in detail. Reversal lends itself 
more to stark, large patterns, than to fussy detail. 
Cluttered backgrounds are usually unsatisfactory 


because the final picture should be visually startling. 
Too much detail spoils the effect. 

The end result of reversal is a negative image on 
paper. (Don’t confuse this with a “paper negative” 
which produces graininess and a different tonal qual¬ 
ity.) When printing, I find that a rather contrasty 
print usually aids the visual impact of the picture. 
But experiment to see what will please you own taste. 

The reversal process can be used for many pur¬ 
poses. Try it to give freshness to a trite subject. Illus¬ 
trate a thought, interpreting the thought literally, 
such as turning night into day and vice versa. Use it 
to portray unreal situations, to add a dream-like mood 
or to show an “out-of-this-world” happening. Create 
bold designs that are more startling than they would 
appear in a normal positive print. For example, some 
pictures look better tonally reversed because the pre¬ 
dominance of white for a sky is normal, whereas when 
the sky is black, it is startling. 

But the most valuable result of trying reversal 
work, in my estimation, is that it snaps you out of 
the old routine and starts you on the way to new and 
original photographic thinking and interpretation. 

What more can you ask of a photo technique? 














are agents necessary? 


Jan S. Pat:! 


here are some considerations 


I won’t say that every amateur photographer wants 
to become a professional photojournalist, because 
probably only 99 and 99/100 percent do. However, 
regardless of the rates, figures, and percentages, 
there is a right way and a wrong way of going about 
it. All too often the amateur, lured by sheer glamour, 
buys a market list and starts haphazardly sending 
out snapshot-quality prints. 

But, unless he takes the time to evaluate both his 
work and his markets, he will collect only a vast 
number of rejections. In desperation he may then 
ask himself, “Will an agency handle my work?” and 
“Should I let them?” Agencies aren’t the answer to 
all the amateur’s dreams, but they can and do han¬ 
dle unknowns. 

basic requirements 

To sell at all, you must be able to make editorially 
stimulating pictures. Assuming that you can, the 
next problem to be surmounted is making the tech¬ 
nically acceptable prints. These must be clear and 
sharp and as free from blemishes as possible. This 
particular hurdle is nearly unsurmountable for some. 
Let’s face it: many pros depend on a custom lab for 
their prints. 

For the beginner who can make good, clear, inter¬ 
esting negatives, but has trouble with printing, or 
doesn’t have the time or space to do his own work, 
there are two choices. One is the custom lab, although, 
unfortunately, the word custom does not necessarily 
mean that individual attention is given to each roll 
of film. Careful selection of a lab is important. 

Also, unless you are actually selling to bigger mar¬ 
kets, you may find yourself paying, perhaps $3.00 
for a custom-printed 8x10 which will bring in only 
$2.50 when it is sold. Small markets and small fees 
do not mean less discrimination over print quality. 

The other solution is to join an agency that will, 
for only a small extra fee, print the pictures from 
your negatives themselves. You don’t have to worry 
about anything but the negative quality. 

35mm color 

Color, however, is a different matter. The agencies 
willing to handle 35mm color are, unfortunately, not 
numerous. There is really no valid reason for this 


except that it reflects the thinking among editors, 
or perhaps more correctly, among engravers or lithog¬ 
raphers who seem to dislike working with the small 
size. 

The reproductive excellence of 35mm color has 
been graphically indicated by magazines like Life, 
Look, The National Geographic, and others who rec¬ 
ognize the small camera’s value in producing excit¬ 
ing pictures. But hundreds of publications have yet 
to follow these leaders. 



DETAILED caption sheet should always accompany slides to 
agencies. Good caption tells what is not obvious in picture. 


Probably the best publicized agency for the 35mm 
color is Freelance Photographers Guild, with offices 
in New York City at 110 W. 32nd St., another is 
Photo Researchers. Inc.. 19 East 53rd St., New York 
City. Some other possible markets include United 
Press International at 220 E. 42nd St., New York: 
Free-Lance Associates at Box 0175. Bakersfield, Cali¬ 
fornia; National Audubon Society at 1130-5th Ave¬ 
nue. New York; Drewry Photocolor Corp., 211 S. Lake 
St., Burbank. Calif. 91502 and Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

One important thing to keep in mind concerning 
color, whether you are looking for an agency or doing 
your own marketing, is to inquire as to the accept- 




? ability of 35mm color. You might assume, when a slides should not be submitted. Each should be num- 

group does not specify any minimum, that any size bered with a gummed number sticker and a caption 

would do, but this is not true. The only sure starting sheet listing subject and other data should be made 

point for marketing 35mm color is a letter of accept- up. Although, usually, exposure data is of little ini- 

ability. portance, BE SURE TO PUT YOUR NAME AND 

Submitting color differs in method from sub- ADDRESS ON ALL SLIDES AND DATA AND 
mitting prints, and the way to submit small slides is CAPTION SHEET. 

quite different from the methods for larger sizes. To meet the letter of the law, model releases are 

A word on the right way is in order. The average needed only for material that is to be used for adver- 

advanced amateur will have his 35mm slides mounted tising or that may in some way constitute invasion 

in cardboard. This is good, since glass-mounted of privacy unless specifically released. This elinii- 



Franlc Mahoney 

DRAMATIC HANDLING of industrial subjects is good for use by company magazines in many special fields. Print quality must be high. 
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SYMBOLIC Pictures, or decorative ones, can be fitted into many different types of stories. Excellent ones can enjoy wide sales. 

Did: Gilcrcast 


nates the need for releases for such things as spot 
news items and public scenes, etc., unless a certain 
individual is singled out and is recognizable. 

The current trend with editors, however, is toward 
more releases. So, the best policy, regardless of 
intended use, is to obtain a release whenever pos¬ 
sible. When making out the caption sheet, be sure to 
indicate releases that are available. Whenever there 
is any doubt about the advisability of a release, an 
editor will steer clear of material that is not released. 

agency fees 

An Agency may take 40-50 percent of the fee paid 
for black and white prints and a 50 percent cut on 
color. In return for these fees, the agency assumes 
the entire marketing responsibility, and. in the case 
of black and white, may even handle the printing. 
What’s more, the agency is in touch with many 
markets the individual would never find or have open 
to him. And, since the agency profits in direct pro¬ 
portion to the fee paid by the buyer, it will be trying 
for the best possible return. 

If you are convinced that an agency is the answer, 
you must first find an agency. And the only way to 
do that is to query those that sound as if they handle 
your type of subject. Tell them the kind of subjects 
you have or are prepared to shoot, and the type of 
work you can cover other than this. If the agency 
asks for samples of your work send a small selection 


of your best material. Don’t snow them under by 
cleaning out your files. Confine the sample selection 
to half a dozen prints or slides (or one good story) 
and include a list of other material available. The 
agency can then request subjects that are of interest 
to them. 

Remember, however, that an agency expects to 
handle ALL of your material. It is not ethical to have 
several different agencies working for you unless 
such an arrangement is clearly agreed upon in the 
beginning, and all parties concerned are aware of 
them. 

Having second thoughts? Think maybe an agency 
isn’t the answer after all? If you can do high quality 
work and are willing to take the time to analyze the 
markets carefully and honestly, then you should be 
able to do your own marketing successfully. But 
remember, the editors who are buying from you are 
running a business and they expect you to conduct 
your end in a business-like manner. 

The final decision as to whether or not you should 
join an agency is yours. Only you can decide whether 
you can do work of the technical quality necessary. 
Also, you alone know whether or not you want to be 
bothered with the details of marketing. On the other 
hand, will your material reach the larger markets? 
After the agency fees are taken out, will your share 
be worthwhile? These are the questions. The answer 
is up to you. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


BRAUN HOBBY EF 300 


The new Braun EF 300 is a sleek and powerful elec¬ 
tronic flash unit designed to meet professional and 
advanced amateur needs. Featuring push-button con¬ 
trols for fast operation, the EF 300 can be powered 
by A.C.. nickel-cadmium or “Barix” wet-cell batteries. 
The wet-cell and nickel-cadmium batteries can replace 
one another in the unit at any time, but units pur¬ 
chased originally with nickel-cadmium batteries fea¬ 
ture a battery charge indicator built into the top of 
the grey plastic housing. Units powered with wet 
cells do not contain this indicator since the batteries 
themselves contain visible charge indicator balls. 

separate power pack 

The EF 300 features a separate power pack and flash 
head with removable handle. The handle may be kept 
fastened to the camera bracket which comes with the 
unit, or it can be removed for off-camera flash. The 
flash head handle can be rotated about its long axis 
and locked at 30° intervals, and the flash head can 
be tipped up 85° or down 45". Thus, it is possible to 
direct the light in nearly any direction. 

A switch on the side of the flash head permits the 
beam width to be varied instantly from 55° for nor¬ 
mal-lens photography to a wide 80" for full coverage 
with wide-angle lenses. The front of the flash head 
has slots to accept filters for color correction. 

The flash head can also be removed from the handle 
and fitted to any standard camera accessory shoe if 
desired. 

plenty of punch 

The EF 300 offers 120-watt-seconds of input, pro¬ 
viding a Kodachrome II guide number of 80. For 
those situations when full power operation provides 
too much light, the unit can be switched, at the press 
of a button, to half-power operation, giving a K II 
guide number of 56. 

Two neon ready-lights on the flash head indicate 
when the capacitor is fully charged. One lights when 
half-power capacity has been reached, both when full 
power is available. 

Recycling time of the EF 300, when battery 
powered is 7-8 seconds for full power, 4 seconds for 
half-power. A.C. recycling time is 6 seconds for full 
power, 2'seconds for half-power. Fully charged 
wet-cells offer 110 flashes at full power, 230 at half¬ 
power. The nickel-cadmium batteries give 100 fu 11- 
and 150 half-power flashes. 

Battery charging circuits are contained in the 
power pack, and two push-button controls are used to 





switch the functions from half- to full-power opera¬ 
tion and from A.C. to battery or recharging. 


extension flash 

Either the Braun FL 80 or FZK 80 extension flash 
units can be used with the EF 300 for multiple-flash. 

With batteries, the EF 300 weighs five pounds, 15 
ozs.The wet-cell model, complete with camera bracket, 
shoulder strap, built-in charger, A.C. line cord and 
two “Barix” wet-cells, but without camera connect¬ 
ing cord, ( Cat. # 15,404 ) is $146.00. With two nickel- 
cadmium batteries and battery charge indicator, 
(Cat. #15,405), the EF 300 is $194.00. 


BRAUN HOBBY EF 300 


CASE DIMENSIONS 

7%” X 2Vi 6 " x 51 / 2 " 

TOTAL WEIGHT (WITH BATTERY) 

5 Pounds, 15 ounces 

COLOR TEMPERATURE 

Matches daylight color film 
balance 

ECPS (Eff. Candle-power sec.) 

5100 

REFLECTOR COVERAGE 

Adjustable Choice 

Normal 55 or Wide Angle 80 * 

WATTS SECONDS 

Full Power 
Position 

Half Power 
Position 



120 

60 

Guide Number Daylight 
Kodachrome II 

80 

56** 


A.C. 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

in 5? ro 

WET CELL BATTERY 

110 

230 

d O 

N/C BATTERY 

100 

150 

Recycle 

Time 

115V A.C. 

6 seconds 

2-3 seconds 

Battery 

7-8 seconds 

4 seconds 

A.C. & Battery 

- 

- 

Extension Flash Available 

FL 80-F2K 80 

Battery Charger 

Built-in 


•For 80 wide-angle position, allow one stop extra exposure. 
•Guide number for two-position reflector set for normal beam. 
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135mm TELEPHOTO LENS 


A new 135mm rangefinder-coupled lens for Leica 
“M” cameras — the Tele-Elmar f 4 — has recently 
been announced. It is a five-element true telephoto 
optic which is about % of an inch shorter physically 
than the long focus 135mm Elmar lens which it re¬ 
places. Like the 135mm Elmar, the Tele-Elmar has 
an 18° angle of view. Corner-to-corner sharpness, 
contrast and color correction are of the highest order. 

The Tele-Elmar, which is available in black-ano¬ 
dized finish only, has an unusually steep helical 
focusing thread. This enables the lens to be focused 
from infinity to its near-distance of five feet with 
less than half a turn of the focusing ring. The fast 
focusing combined with the short mount length and 
excellent on-camera balance of the new lens make it 
fast and easy to handle. 

Equipped with click diaphragm stops from f 4 to 
f 22, including half-stops, the Tele-Elmar also 
features a newly designed depth-of-field scale, and 
meter/feet focusing scales. 

(or Visollex and bellows 

The lens head of the Tele-Elmar is removeable and 
can be fitted directly to the Leitz Universal Focusing 
Mount (#16,464) for use on the Visoflex II or III. 



Because of the short back focus of the new lens, 
the extension tube (#16,472), normally required for 
135mm lens units with the Universal Focusing 
Mount, is not required. 

Similarly, the Tele-Elmar lens unit can be used 
without the extension tube in the adapter ring 
(#16,558) supplied with the Bellows II. This ring 
also accepts the lens units of the 65mm Elmar and 
90mm Elmar and Elmarit lenses directly, but requires 
an extension tube for 135mm Ilektor or Elmarit lens 
heads. The Tele-Elmar lens unit, used on the Bel¬ 
lows II offers reproduction ratios down to 1:1.4, 
focuses to 22 inches and has minimum field coverage 
of 1.4 x 2 inches. 

Like the 135mm Elmar it replaces, the new Tele- 
Elmar accepts Leitz E39 screw-in filters and the 
90-135mm lens hood (#12,575). 

The price of the 135mm Tele-Elmar f 4 with black 
anodized finish, in rangefinder-coupled bayonet 
mount, (#11.851 > is $174.00. Initial deliveries of the 
lens, in limited quantities, have already begun. 


BENSER CASES FOR LEICAFLEX 


Three Benser Case outfits fitted with special inserts 
for Leicaflex equipment, plus five Benser inserts for 
Leicaflex cameras and accessories have been added 
to the well-known Benser Case system. 

The basic Model I and Model 11 cases, already 
familiar to Leica owners, are used with the new 
Leicaflex inserts. The inserts are designated “LF” 
and are finished in black to distinguish them from 
the brown “LE” inserts for Leica equipment. 

The three new Benser Case outfits for the Leica¬ 
flex are: (Cat. #98.905) Model I with Insert Set IF 
made up of Inserts LF1, LF2, LF3, LF5: (Cat. 
#98.906) Model I with Insert Set 2F made up of 
Inserts LF1, LF3, LF4, LF5 and (Cat. #98,908) 
Model II with Insert Set 3F made up of Inserts LF1, 
LF2, LF3. LF4. LF5. Prices are $45.00, $43.50 and 
$57.90 respectively. 


Inserts 

Top Compartment 

Bottom 

98,961 

Lf 1 
$8.10 

Leicaflex with carrying strap and one 
35- or 50mm lens with lenshood at¬ 
tached. 

None 

98.962 

Lf 2 
$5.10 

35- or 50mm lens with lenshood at¬ 
tached, or 90mm lens*. 

35-, 50- or 
90mm lens** 

98,963 

Lf 3 
$1.35 

Filter, filter panel FP Lf, cable re¬ 
lease, dust brush and other small 
accessories. 

None 

98,964 

Lf 4 
$3.75 

35-, 50-, 90- or 135mm lens; films 
in cardboard boxes, foil or cans can 
be stored below the lens. 

None 

98,965 

Lf 5 

$3.30 

Films in cans, filter panel FP Lf or 
other accessories. 

None 

98,966 
Filter Panel 
$1.65 

Fits inserts Lf3 and Lf5. holds up to 
four filters. 

- 


'When the 90mm is in place, nothing can be stored above it in the lid of 
the carrying case. 


*• insert 35 or bOnim lens with hood facing down. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


TRINOVID BINOCULARS ADD 7x35 MODEL 



The family of slim, pocket-sized Trinovid binoculars 
has just welcomed a fourth member — the recently 
announced 7 x 35 model. The 7x magnification and 
35mm objective diameter of the new model are by far 
the most popular specifications for general-use bin¬ 
oculars. Combined in a Trinovid design, they offer 
compactness, light weight and ease of carrying that 
no 7 x 35 of conventional design can provide. 

Like the 6 x 24. 8 x 32, and 10 x 40 models, the new 
7 x 35’s feature internal focusing, moisture- and 
dust-tight construction, a wide field of view and a 
unique prism system which permits a slim, bulge- 
free housing design. 

A special feature of the new glass is a particularly 
high eye relief (distance from the eye-piece lens to 
the exit pupil) of 17.1mm. Users who wear eye¬ 
glasses will be able to see the entire field of view, 
since the binoculars need not be pressed close to the 
eye to view the entire image field. When the eye 


relief is low, many wearers of eyeglasses are pre¬ 
vented by the frames of the spectacles from bringing 
their eyes close enough to see the entire field. 

divisible eyepiece cups 

To adjust the binoculars for use with spectacles, divi¬ 
sible eyepiece cups are provided. With both eyepiece 
sections in place, the eye, without spectacles, is held 
at the proper viewing distance. By unscrewing and 
removing the outer section, eyeglass wearers can 
shorten the eyepiece cups to permit excellent viewing 
with spectacles on. Other Trinovid models also feature 
divisible eyepiece cups. 

All Trinovid binoculars are available only through 
Leitz binocular dealers who hold a franchise separate 
from that of camera dealers. 

The 7 x 35 Trinovid binoculars, with hard leather 
case, neck strap and divisible eyepiece cups are 
$236.00. With soft leather case, they are $230.00. 


ZOOM LENS AND AUTO TAKE-UP SPOOL FOR CINOVID 


The ultimate convenience can now be added to the 
optical and mechanical perfection of earlier Leitz 
Cinovid 8mm projectors. This is made possible by the 
introduction of the 15-25mm Cinovid Vario f 1.3 
zoom projection lens and an automatic take-up con¬ 
version kit which can be added to those Cinovid pro¬ 
jectors not already equipped with it. Current Cino- 
vids include the automatic take-up spool. 

ffasf set-up 

The new zoom lens makes it easy to fill a screen of 
given size with a projected image without the need 
to move the projector or screen. In using the new lens, 
the projectionist can rough-guess the distance be¬ 
tween the projector and screen. Then, by zooming the 
lens to a shorter or longer focal-length setting, in¬ 
crease or decrease the screen image size until it is 
correct without moving screen or projector from its 
original position. The Cinovid-Vario lens is finished 
in black and has two chrome-and-black rings — one for 
focusing, one for zooming. It will fit all Leitz Cinovid 
projectors. 

fast loading 

To provide all Cinovid projectors (except those with 


serial numbers below 611,900) with fully automatic 
loading, a new and inexpensive conversion kit is now 
available. The kit consists of an automatic-take-up 
reel, a lower roller guide, upper roller guide cover and 
film-rewind deflector. All four items can be quicklv 
installed by the projector owner. Once these are in¬ 
stalled, film threading and take-up are completely 
automatic after the film leader has been fed into the 
threading mechanism. 

The 15-25mm Cinovid-Vario f 1.3 lens (Cat. 
#26,003) is $69.00. The Cinovid Conversion Kit for 
automatic take-up spool operation is $0.00. 
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Leicaflex diary / Watther Benser 



(Walther Benser, is an internationally known 
lecturer on Leiea photography and Europe’s “ profes¬ 
sional amateur.” He is familiar to many of you as a 
result of several lecture tours he has made in this 
country. Last year Benser was given access to a 
Leicaflex for testing before its release to the public. 
And during a trip to Australia and the Far East, he 
kept some diary-like notes about his early experi¬ 
ences with the new camera. They interested us so 
much, we thought you would like to read them, 
too ... Ed.) 

August U, 106J). Late in the evening I finally 
received the long-awaited telegram from Wetzlar, 
“WE CAN PROVIDE CAMERA EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR AUSTRALIA AND SOUTH ASIA 
TRIP STOP NIGHT PORTER MAIN ENTRANCE 
HAS PACKAGE FOR YOU TO PICK UP EN- 
ROUTE STOP MUCH SUCCESS AND PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC LUCK STOP ERNST LEITZ.” 

August 5. I collect the promised package from the 
gateman at the Leitz works. I want very much to 
unwrap the package here and now. I am quivering 
with curiosity. But I now have not only a Leicaflex, 
but also a secret. 

By tomorrow night I shall be in New Delhi, then 
in Bangkok and Singapore. There, at last, I may hang 
around my neck the mysterious “Rumourflex,” as the 
camera is sometimes called at Wetzlar. 

Eight at the hotel in Wetzlar. I should be sensible 
and leave the package wrapped till morning. But how 
can I sleep now? There follows a package striptease 
with several acts, due to the careful packing of Leitz. 
Finally, free of its wrappings, there is the Leicaflex, 
the new single-lens reflex camera with the thorough¬ 
bred Leiea look. 

Impossible to fall asleep. Half awake, I dream of 
being covered with cameras while standing amidst 
wildly gesticulating Asiatic children. 

Then the tower clock of the Cathedral of Wetzlar 
booms into the silence of the sleeping town. I pull 
the Leiea M-2 from my suitcase, sit down on the edge 
of my bed and compare the M-2 with the Leicaflex. 
For days I have had a guilty feeling when I think of 
my faithful M-s.vstem equipment. But of course I 
am taking it along on this journey, in spite of having 
the Leicaflex, just to be on the safe side. 
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To compare, I release the shutters of both cameras. 
In the deep silence of the night, the difference can 
be heard clearly. Obviously, the M makes less noise. 

Rut what a lot goes on inside the Leicaflex in that 
split-second! I remove the lens from its bayonet base 
and watch how the camera works: release, synchro¬ 
nizing of the movement of the instant-return mirror, 
of the automatic diaphragm and of the focal plane 
shutter. Unbelievable. No visible viewing-screen 
blackout. Ami ever going to use the 1 2000 sec.? I 
rather doubt it. 

Aiu/ust 6, 5 a.w. As dawn comes up. making pos¬ 
sible the first practical tests with the sensitive ex¬ 
posure meter from my hotel window. I shoot the most 
senseless photos in my life. I photograph a grey, 
empty, gloomy alley of old Wetzlar with its uneven 
cobbled pavement. Not even an early-rising cat 


brings life into the pictures which I shoot with the 
35, the 50, 90 and 135mm lenses. But my heart beats 
fast, nevertheless. Perhaps you can understand that. 

New Delhi, August 8, It a.m. I am standing at the 
hotel window, below me again, a narrow street. A 
herd of buffalo is passing by, a strip of sunlight 
touches the animals. At the end of the herd appears 
the figure of an old Indian woman in a yellow sari, 
who seems to have come right out of biblical times. 
In seconds, the Leicaflex with the 135mm is at my 
eye. Focusing with the help of the microprism spot 
(I have practiced with it several times while enroute) 
is child’s play. The woman in yellow comes into the 
field of view; for a fraction of a second the yellow 
cloth lights up. the shutter clicks. I feel as if I had 
been looking at my finished color slide through a 
bright viewer. 


Old Delhi, h p.m. I am at the native market. Within 
hours the Leicaflex has introduced me to a completely 
new method of photographing. Before this I had 
practically always used the 35mm wide angle on my 
Leica M. The other lenses were ready in my case. 
But with the Leicaflex, I find that I always return 
to the 90mm, using the shorter lenses less and less 
often. During these days and the following I suc¬ 
ceed in shooting more good portraits and other 
close-ups than I had made during the whole past year. 

Singapore, August 11. No doubt, I have bad luck in 
photographing. In the Chinese district, my subjects 
are faster than I am. They are gone before I can 
shoot. Formerly, I had secretly pre-focused my “M” 
Leica now and then, and shot my snapshots almost 
without other focusing. Now I need more time, but 
not because focusing with the Leicaflex is difficult 
for me. It’s because the bright viewfinder forces me 
to compose more carefully. It shows me relentlessly 
the “weaknesses” of my photographic composition 
which I did not notice in the “M” finder. Like a 
sniper, I finally look for hiding places behind news¬ 
paper stands, fruit stalls, or on the first floor of the 
numerous Chinese cafes. Picture after picture in the 
viewfinder. The application of the long focal length 
lenses reminds me of my experiences with the Viso- 
flex. except that the Leicaflex is handier and faster 
in comparison. 

Speaking of faster operation, I was told at Wetzlar 
that, of course, I could shoot faster with the Leica M 
and that I would have to work more deliberately 
with the Leicaflex. This is true, but on the other 
hand, it is not true. If one adds together the seconds 
needed for light measuring, adjusting the exposure 
time (or f-stop) and focusing of the M camera, 
photographing with the Leicaflex is actually faster. 
With the camera at my eye I note my shutter speed 
in the viewfinder, adjust the follower arm to the 
meter needle, focus the microprism spot and release 
the shutter. Whoever doubts the operating speed of 
the Leicaflex should try this for himself. He’ll note 
that the Leicaflex is ever faster than the rangefinder 
Leicas in getting into action for the first exposure. 

At night in Singapore. The Braun F 80 is slung 
over my shoulder. It goes “ping” when I release the 
flash, bursting with watt-seconds of power. With 
50 ASA film, I can use f 11 on open street scenes 
after dark with subjects at 10 and 12 feet away. 

But I give up after a few minutes and take a taxi¬ 
cab to my hotel to fetch the M-2. This is because I 
am somewhat uncertain in my reflex focusing by 
available light of the dimly lighted subjects. In such 
light the Leicaflex shares the fate of all reflex 
cameras: rangefinder focusing is miles ahead. 



spontaneous yet disciplined composition was made possible by 
90mm lens. Benser shot from distance, did not disturb girl. 
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◄ length AND speed of Leieaflex’s 135mm, f/2.8 lens allowed 
selective focus. Shutter speed was l/250th despite clouds. 


Snowy Mountains, Australia, August 21. From the 
midst of the damp Indian and Malayan monsoon I 
have been catapulted into the winter of the southern 
hemisphere. I plod through deep snow, my fingers 
in thick, warm gloves. Yet, in spite of this, I succeed 
easily in loading film into the Leicaflex. At first I 
questioned the efficiency of the Leicaflex’s hinged 
back, because of the accuracy demanded in the loca¬ 
tion of the film plane. But I was wrong. A lOx magni¬ 
fying glass shows up the extreme sharpness of the 
first developed films. And rewinding the exposed 
film with the crank extended is an easy matter, even 
in stinging cold. 

Milford Track, Southern New Zealand, September 
17. A sports plane is carrying me over the glaciers 
along the brim of the high mountain chain. It is so 
bright up here that my eyes are a bit blinded, even 
behind the dark sunglasses. The indicator of the 
Leicaflex exposure meter shuns the brightness and 
creeps into the lowest corner of the viewfinder range. 
Here I can photograph with 50 ASA film with 1 500th 
at f 11. It is hardly believable! I point the camera 
at the sombre landscape below me, through which 
flow numerous small rivulets of melted snow like 
molten lead. With this aerial view I start to experi¬ 
ment and finally come to f 5.6 at 1 2000th and then 
f 11, f 8 and f 16. The latter photo must be com¬ 
pletely under-exposed. But in its ghostly quality this 
picture turns out to be the best of the whole flight. 
I have already found use for the 1 2000th speed. 

Saigon, on the return flight, November, 196J,\. In 
the maze of the streets, in the markets, on the creeks 
of the Mekong, in the cafes and bars the photo¬ 
graphic subjects figuratively jump into the camera. 
Here complete familiarity with the camera and photo 
technique are necessary to make a decisive shot be¬ 
fore people have turned away or the composition has 
dissolved. So, I turn back to my M-system and pho¬ 
tograph secretly wherever it is appropriate. Range¬ 
finder focusing shows its superiority in fast¬ 
changing situations, and can even follow moving sub¬ 
jects easily. Or, I let subjects approach the camera 
till coincidence is achieved in the finder. It’s easy to 
understand why so many photojournalists remain 
true to the “M” Leieas in spite of the temptations 
of the reflex camera. 

After a good deal of experience with both the “M” 
Leica and the Leicaflex in actual field work, I came 
to a conclusion I had not expected to reach at the 
start of my trip. From now on I will carry two 
cameras with me: an “M” Leica with 21, 35 and 
50mm lenses (using my “Benser Baseplate”) and the 
Leicaflex with the 90 and 135mm lenses plus any 
longer ones which may be introduced in the future. 


Photo by Juliana Wang 



tough exposure problem was solved by accuracy, narrow angle 


of Leicaflex meter. Original color shot shows shadow detail. 




focusing on... 

three-issue year 

In several past years, only three issues of Leica 
Photography have appeared in a calendar year. This 
will be the case in 1965. Our next issue, to appear 
in mid- to late November, will be the final one for 
this year. Subscriptions will be extended automati¬ 
cally for one issue beyond their expiration date. 

September flying tour 

The growing popularity of Lufthansa German Air¬ 
lines’ “Europe-Through-Your-Leica” tours caused a 
sell-out of accommodations on last July’s trip. So, to 
avoid disappointing those who could not join the last 
tour, a second section will take off for Europe via 
jet liner on September 23rd. 

The itinerary of the second section will be the 
same as that of the July Tour. But, due to flight 
schedules, it will be necessary to reduce the stay in 
Athens by one day. The tour price will be reduced 
accordingly. 

As on past tours, a photo consultant will accom¬ 
pany tour members to help with technical problems 
and the selection of photogenic locations. The second 
section’s photo-guide will be Floyd N. Kenney, an 
expert photographer, and mid-west representative of 
E. Leitz, Inc. 

Better act fast if you are interested in joining the 
September 23 tour. Only about 20 people can be 
accommodated and applications will be handled on a 
first-come, first-served basis. Price of the tour is 
$1170. Get all other details by writing to Lufthansa 
German Airlines, 410 Park Avenue, Dep’t. BV, New 
York, New York 10022. 

Bocal talent 

Last May and June at the Kodak Pavilion at the New 
York World’s Fair, there appeared a special photo 
exhibition. It contained pictures from the Pho¬ 
tography in the Fine Arts collection and represented 
the personal choices of 11 art museum directors. 
Each made his own selections which became a unit 
of the exhibit, and each unit included a statement of 
the philosophy and a Karsh photograph of the 
director who chose it. 

Naturally, many Leica photos were chosen. And, 
along with the work of famous Leica users like Henri 
Cartier-Bresson and Ernst Haas, there was included 
a photograph by a less famous but. obviously, excel¬ 
lent Leicaman. This is Alfred Boch. a vice-president 
of E. Leitz. Inc., whose picture of the Matterhorn 
was selected for inclusion by Thomas S. Buechner, 


Director of the Brooklyn Museum. The photo will 
become a part of the Museum’s permanent collection. 

national photo gallery? 

Will Washington, D. C. become the site of a national 
or international gallery of photography ? It has been 
suggested by no less a personage than Vice President 
Hubert Humphrey while speaking to the White 
House News Photographers Association last April. 

Addressing the Association and its president, 
Ollie Atkins, Humphrey said, .. . I ask you to lead 
the way in finding a way, in finding the means to 
private and public resources to establish here in the 
Nation’s Capital, if not a national, then an inter¬ 
national, photographic gallery, where Americans and 
those that visit this blessed land can see America in 
pictures, can see the world in pictures, and can see, 
indeed, the future in pictures.” 

book review 

The History of Photography From 1839 to the 
Present, by Beaumont Newhall, published by the 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd Street, New York 
City, in collaboration with George Eastman House 
and distributed by Doubleday and Company, Inc. 

Man’s desire to be, even vicariously, where things 
are happening, to record the times in which he lives, 
and to capture the beauty of motion, are some of the 
drives which led to the development of photography. 
Mr. Newhall’s book, which is an enlarged and revised 
edition of his earlier works, is considered to be one 
of the finest of its kind. As such, it is well-written, 
and entertaining, not only to professional and ama¬ 
teur photographers, but also to the general reader 
with little more than a casual interest in the subject. 

Methods for taking pictures and for developing 
and preserving them — successful and otherwise — are 
explained fully and lucidly. And the magnificently 
reproduced photographs could stand alone as a record 
of the growth and improvement of photography both 
as a recording medium and an art form. Readers will 
find themselves grateful to photography and its pio¬ 
neers for having preserved so much of history, so 
faithfully, for the enlightenment of the present. 

Somewhat surprisingly, many men, well known in 
the fields of art and literature, were also excellent 
photographers, and their work is included. Degas, 
Lewis Carroll, Emile Zola and Oliver Wendell Holmes 
are among the famous amateurs. 

For the serious student, there is a wealth of fact, 
about the process itself, and the people who have 
created it. Mr. Newhall has produced a rare volume — 
a reference book which is also interesting to read. 
It is well worth its $12.50 price. 
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BRILLIANT RESULTS 
in 

remote-controlled 
projection 

Leitz Pradovit N-24 


The newest Model N-24 puts % greater 
brightness on the screen than other low- 
voltage and most line-voltage projectors. 

Corner-to'corner sharpness is built into the 
N-24. The entire balanced optical system 
(not just the high-speed lenses) matches 
the quality found in the Leica camera. And, 
its cooler operating low-voltage lamp re¬ 
cces out-of-focus popping to a minimum. 


Also, you get a bright, sharp image at the 
touch of a button. You can refocus and 
change slides (forward or backward) from 
14 feet away. 

Have your Franchised Leica Dealer demon¬ 
strate the Pradovit N-24, the 12 volt N-12 
or the auditorium-powered FA-500. You’ll 
agree that Pradovit is the first choice and 
the last word in slide projectors. 



E. LEITZ. INC.. 468 PARK AVENUE SOUTH. NEW YORK N v 

Distributors of tho world-famous prod. . 10016 
Ernst Leitz G.m b.H..Wetzlar. Germany—Ernst Leitz C ° ° * * ° * 

LEICA AND LEICINA CAMERAS • LENSES • PROJECTORS • MICRoVCOPES 











the creative end of a Leica 

It could be a new beginning for you. 
No matter how long you’ve been behind a camera, your first look 
through a Leica viewfinder is a new experience. 
You’re in touch with yourself. Something of an artist. You find out 
what kind of photographer you can be. 
You realize the importance of working with tools of unquestioned 
excellence. Leica’s quiet precision mechanism and fine optics bring 
you nearer your goal, pictures only you see. 
See your Franchised Leica Dealer now. Then find new photographic 
meaning through the creative end of a Leica. 








